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'."..- C-Tic; Oi tho Coordinator for Cuban If "air.; has asked Tor our 
r.o ~ajor char.?-: in current US Cuban policy -..v.ij.. is directed toward ha; 

a wciccr.e foothold in the Western Keitisph-rej and that the .Covicts wil2 
prepared to invest substantial rsso\:rCwS in the Cuban c.;:p..rir.ont to ins 
■itc viability. Finally, ve assume rational ana consistent 'zz'r. -vicr on 
Castro's part as he. .seeks consolidation oi hie eoarrurist rc-ria.a. 

events almost certainly will not unfold in a:: orderly ar:d contrert uaitr 
'..'e have not tried here, however, to'eirplora fully the rar~e cf continr-E 


Cor.cI-3Sir:-.rt : 

Cn the basis of our stated assumptions, we conclude that, in eighteen 
ncnths or two years: 

bolstered by cor.vpetent security forces, an inpressive militia., and the 
loyal attachment of important elements oi' Cuba : s young people _s well as 
others who feel themselves to have been favored ~zy the reritio, 

2. Vhe domestic Cuban economy will have declined ser?.o.:nat below 
today : a levels and substantially below those cf pre-Castro Cuba,, but it 
wil~ have steadied itself and will be in no danger of imminent collapse. 

3. The relationship between Cuba e\d the U3CH will continue to be 
fin:, Castro seeing no reason to sacrifice l-'oc^o-.;'- s economic and political 
assistance, and the Soviet Union being unprepared to let its V/estern 
Hcmisohere' satellite founder- or znv^r its bloc ties. 
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d accs^t the ricks of cpcn hostilit/ to .'.v± I'-rir-s. 
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to prevent Do nvurlli^'ho.;. :;or cvtr. <~_,l'oi-i.u. 
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Cuba v:lll yor.cisuc- ^c b- a cub:.i,a:;^j.. 1 
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Cas'cro ur:d th-3 Soviets v;ill have „i_.'. p 
of -v.'licn v::oy have cone to public r.otio 
3or^Cw T hot puiu^sred member or w.1-2 vorli c 
huvcv c-utiruuod" to hope that Cuba u-ruld 

cor.i\.r:-cd fully to. Moscow 1 s hopoc' 
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4. The economic cost of Cuba to the USSR wil be somewhat greater than 
it is today, but will not represent an intolerable burden. 

5. Policy differences between Havana and Moscow will have continued, 
but it is unlikely that they will have seriously affected Cuba's close 
alignment with the USSR. 

6. The process of isolating Castro's Cuba economically and politically 
from the Western Hemisphere will be further advanced although not complete. 
In consequence of US pressure, Free World shipping to Cuba will have been 
still further curtailed, but some Free World bottoms for carrying goods to 
and from Cuba will be available. 

7. Castro's appeal in the rest of Latin America will not be 
significantly greater than it is today, but neither will it have declined 
substantially. 

Castro Retains Control 

The passage of time will have helped to institutionalize the Cuban 
revolution, although there will have been no significant diminution of 
Castro's role as maximum leader of Cuba. His dominant position will 
derive from the fanatical attachment to him of indoctrinated youth, the 
blind faith in him of Cuban Negroes and others who have acquired improved 
status under his dispensation, and the identification with his regime of 
members of a new managerial elite. Castro will have maintained the support 
of competent security forces. Despite Communist efforts to find alternative 
leaders, to construct collective leadership devices, and to provide for the 
succession, Castro will have remained indispensible. 

At the same time, prolonged deprivations and irritating controls will 
have continued to temper the enthusiasm of many Cubans: much of the public 
will be apathetic and weary, annoyed by shortages, cynical about Marxist 
indoctrination, irked by visible and pervasive evidence of the Soviet 
presence on the island, and disillusioned by the obvious contrast between 
the Revolution's promise and its performances. The prevailing attitude, 
however, will be one of resignation, and most Cubans will still be unwilling 
to accept the risks of open hostility to the regime. 

Much of Castro's active and potential opposition has already left the 
island. Castro, recognizing the usefulness of exporting his opposition, 
will have continued to press for the resumption of a selective outflow of 
dissident elements, calculating that the political gain to him will outweigh 
the economic cost of this drain of skilled and professional manpower. 


This will not have precluded, however, a Soviet-Cuban diplomatic initiative 
to prevent US overflights, nor even efforts to interdict such flights under 
favorable political conditions. 

Economic Costs to the Soviets 

Cuba will continue to be a substantial economic burden for the Soviets, 
somewhat more onerous than it is today. In 1961 the Cuban trade deficit 
exceeded $100 million, most of this reflecting an excess of Cuban imports 
from the Soviet bloc. In 1952 the deficit had increased to more than $200 
million. Despite the sharp rise in free market sugar prices the total value 
of Cuban sugar exports in 1963 will be lower than in 1962, owing in part to a 
poor crop year, in part to Cuba's obligations to sell most its exports to the 
bloc at a fixed price. Newvertheless, the volume of Cuban imports, 
particularly from the Soviet Union, will have expanded. 

In the hope of stimulating Cuban primary production to the point where 
Cuba can pay its own way, the Soviets will have stepped up investment 
activities in Cuban agriculture, fishing, and mining. Considerable success 
will have been achieved in fishing and perhaps mining, but the failure in 
agriculture will be noticeable. Shortcomings in agriculture will reflect 
the extent to which communist techniques are rigidly applied and also the 
effects of arsonists' activities in the cane fields. 

The need to replace worn-out machinery of Western manufacture, added to 
the burden of compensating for Cuba's balance of payments deficit and 
shipments of consumer goods, will have increased Soviet expenditures to 
record highs. Indeed, if our rough estimate of the present cost to the 
Soviets of sustaining the Castro regime is accurate-$l million per day or 
$365 million per year-Moscow's involvement in Cuba is already costing it 
almost the equivalent of the total Soviet economic assistance drawn by all 
the other underdeveloped countries in the peak year of 1962 ($400 million) . 
Nevertheless, the strain on total Soviet resources of Moscow's economic 
assistance program to the underdeveloped areas generally, including Cuba, is 
not excessive, and in the case of Cuba the USSR will probably have calculated 
that the outlay was worthwhile. 

Castro-Soviet Policy Differences will Remain Manageable 

Castro and the Soviets will have had possibly serious policy differences 
some of which may have come to public notice. Recognizing Cuba as an official 
and somewhat pampered member of the world communist community, Moscow 
will have continued to hope that Cuba would accept Moscow's traditional 
discipline and guidance and, where necessary, would subordinate Cuba's 
particular interests to the good of the whole. Yet Castro is unlikely to 
have conformed fully to Moscow's hopes. 


The regime's preponderance of power, coupled with its totalitarian 
philosophy and practice in the field of communications control, will 
have enabled it to curb threatening trends in public opinion and to 
stifle most active opposition. Continuing resentment to the regime, sporadic 
and ill-coordinated, will be combatted ruthlessly, Castro being prepared to 
commit his resources to the extent he feels necessary. 

Cuban Economy Limps 

The Cuban economy will have stabilized itself at a level below today's 
and substantially below that if per-Castro Cuba; it will not have collapsed. 
Cuba's economic doldrums will be traceable to the lack of adequate 
replacementparts for machinery, to mismanagement and inefficiency, to labor 
slowdowns and occasional outright refusals to work. It will also be 
accountable to the inability of Cuba to engage in normal exchange of goods 
and services with the countries of the Free World. Inflationary pressures 
will be great, and continuing, - but only partially successful - efforts will 
be made to check them through rationing and price controls. Basic foodstuffs 
will be available, but other consumer items will continue to be in short 
supply. 

Continuing Dependence on USSR 

Castro's commitment to communism will not have lessened; nor will he 
have modified or sacrificed his program in an effort to secure an easing of 
the pressures brought to bear against him by the West. His dependence upon 
the Soviet Union, therefore, will continue to be substantial, the Soviet 
Union being the only power willing and able to support him and his program. 

While backing Cuba and trying to integrate into the bloc system, the 
USSR will have continued to seek to avert a crisis in its relations with the 
US over the Soviet presence in Cuba, a crisis that might confront the 
Soviets with the decision whether to implement their pledges to defend Cuba 
in the event of invasion. For this reason, and also because the function 
of Soviet troops will have altered in a Cuba no longer a strategic Soviet 
base, there will be substantially fewer Soviet military personnel on the 
island than there are today. The various weapons systems now in Cuba will 
have remained, manned for the most part by Cubans but still overseen by a 
sizeable Soviet military advisory group. The Soviets will not have turned 
over operational control of sophisticated weapons systems to the Cubans 
without having been convinced that these devices would not be used for 
provocative acts against the US without prior consultation with themselves. 
The Soviets will have concluded that Cuba's near total economic dependence 
upon the bloc would restrain Castro from recklessness. 
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On balance, however^ Castro's usefulness as an irritating and exacerbating 
element in US-Latin American relations will .. ..c more than compensated for the 
periodic difficulties he might have caused Moscow. His appeal for radical 
solutions and his' efforts to stir up anti-US sentiment in Latin /cierica might 
uell have found a response in the region that furthered Moscow 1 s objectives. 

Trr/L?.tl.-»~ c" fr:bq f*~ £ vyanfi^c . 5ut r.^st-m Tr—r^ ■pm-r.-'s . 

Concerned diplomatic and economic effort 3 \;ili have gone far toward 
completing Cuba's isolation from the vxetcrn Hemisphere and from other 
countries of the Free V.brld. Never the! ess. Castro will continue to project^, 
an attractive image to many of Latin .jr.crica r s dispossessed, frustrated, and 
ieipatient; and through a variety of surreptitious and blatant means he will 
continue his subversive and destructive activities. 


Cur 'estimate of the situation 'in Cuba eirh.eeu months or v,:o years from 
row is projected from the explicit assumptions noted at the cuteet. Obviously 
a change in any one of then: "could alter radically the picture we havr pre- 
sented. Similarly, .unforeseen or improbable events may occur that •.:euld 
make our projection invalid. .. /• • 

For example: . •.,... 

Should Fidel Castro die or be -killed .or should he in other fashion be 
removed from office, 'the stability 'of Cuba's comnui^ist regime would be 
seriously disturbed, perhaps irremediably. '•: v , •». 

Or should Castro *s armed forces } through design or inadvertence, shoot 
iovh reconnais sen ee aircraft, destroy US "shipping, or fire upon Guantcnareo 
i neu situation would, be created. -.".- - : r-;- • *• 

Again, if Castro were to step up his efforts to e::port the Cuban ' 
-evolution to the rest of the hemisphere through the methods of violence 
Lnd subversion, other policy alternatives might present themselves to the 

is. ■ - •;. .' . .-:"■■• 

Nor -can ue. exclude altogether the possibility of e fundamental change - 
n Soviet T Cuban- relations. "■; If the Soviet Union uere to decide that the risks 
f direct -US-US SB. military confrontation over Cuba outweighed gains from a 
oviet i military presence there or : if Kcsoo:-; were to conclude that the cost 
f economic support of Cuba was exorbitant in diverting Soviet resources 
rom other more profitable uses, the Soviets might withdrew from their 
uban experiment, v.'-" v. '■'-'■■. '>'• ■-•■•■ -'.'-i - • ■ * ■ 
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to loosen his ties vo the Scvicc bloc and uo a eopt a truly neutrally « stance 
in en attempt to reintegrate Cuba into the: western Hemisphere. 

Contingencies each as these, he/ever, cannot provide the beses Tor 
.<;;.'stc.v.aoic projection, and thv.rv-Tcrc, 'chis p;_p---r has consciously avoided 
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